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My Lox, 


„E it be true, as ſome philoſophers, and thoſe not 


- 


* 


«= 4— 


man when once diſincumbered of the groſs fabric 

of mortality, it for a time animated, is actuated 
in ſome degree by the ſame inclinations, deſires and paſſions, 
which were predominant in her tranſitory confinement; it 
is not impoſſible but this addreſs may come under your lord- 
ſhip's inſpection. 


However, the author's execution may be though blame- 
able, his deſign is certainly to be commended, Candour and 
B impartiality 


= 10 contemptible ones, have aſſerted, that the ſoul of 


(ir) 
impartiality will make allowances for the defects of a man 
ho writes ro AND FOR HIS COUNTRY. It is impoſſible for 
any one who has the leaſt veneration or affection for the 
land that gave him birth, to ſee impending ruin, threatning 
immediate deſtruction, and waiting only the ſignal of fate 
to deſtroy it, and not give timely warning to the multitude 
that muſt inevitably ſuffer equally with himſelf. To brand 
the brows of thoſe with ignominy, who inſtead of preſerv- 
ing, impiouſly attempt to overturn the conſtitution of their 
country, and to adorn with more than civic wreaths, thoſe 
heroes who ſuperior to corruption, have made uſe of every 
human effort to preſerve it, is the part of every honeſt muſe. 


It muſt be ſome conſolation to your lordſhip, to find be- 
fore expiring Liberty hath breathed her laſt, that there is a 
Briton daring enough to endeavour to revive the celeſtial 
goddeſs, and prevent her following her faſter As TR za to her 
native ſkies. This, my lord, though a generous is yet a 
dangerous attempt. 'The end of writing, as well as playing, 
ce both at the firſt and now, was and is, to hold as it were 
« the mirror up to nature, to ſhew virtue her own feature, 
« ſcorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
. « time his form and preſſure”, * 

* See Shakeſprar's Hamlet. 


But 


1 


But guilt alas! conſcious guilt, cannot bear to be thus 
expoſed; ſupported by power and injuſtice, the monſter 
loudly calls out for vengeance on the preſumptuous wretch 
who hath dared to diſcloſe the ſecrets of her infernal den. 
The ſatyriſt immediately becomes a libeller— The dictates 
of liberty are miſconſtrued into vociferations of treaſon.— 
It is in vain to plead innocence; honeſt freedom is miſnamed 
an abuſe of ſuperiors. Truth by court-magic is metamor- 
phoſed into ſcandal, and the patriot by the ſame art becomes 
a dangerous incendiary. Vet, my lord, ſatyriſts in all ages 
and all countries, ever have, and it is hoped ever will exiſt: 
even proſcribing tyrants have felt the laſh of their own ſub- 
jets, without ſilencing for ever the honeſt tongue, that had 
reſolution enough to declare the ſentiments of the mind. 


But let us ſuppoſe a moment, if you pleaſe, that the pre- 
tended ſatyriſt is in fact no other than a baſe detractor; hear 
what the zealous impatiently exclaim, What muſt the 
4e characters and actions of our braveſt and worthieſt men 
< be traduced by a malevolent writer with impunity ? Muſt 
e our patriots be deemed traitors ? Muſt thoſe who have ſaved 
<« us from deſtruction be repreſented as haſtening our ruin? 
« Muſt thoſe who have ſupplied an exhauſted treaſury, out 
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(vi) 
of their own private fortunes, be traduced as venal and 
« ſelt-intereſted ? Muſt our pious and charitable prelates, be 
« termed atheiſts and miſers? The guardians of our liber- 
ties be defamed as the ſole infringers of them, and puniſh- 
© ment not lay its iron hand upon the villainous calumnia- 
« tor? Have patience a little, my honeſt friends!] let not 
your warmth tranſport you beyond the bounds of diſcretion, 
Look around you, and point out theſe heroes and patriots 
who have deſerved ſo well of their country,—Aſk your own 
hearts, if you have not often ſeen ambition arrayed in the 
ruſſet ſtole of humility.—Love of popularity ſtalk ſtately 
forth, decked out in the gaudy trappings of patriotiſm.— 
Cowardice appear in the armour of a warrior, —Selt-intereſt 
aſſume the air of public ſpirit —And hypocriſy and irreligi- 
on conceal. themſelves under the venerable ſhade of a mitre. 
If theſe things are ſo, why blame ye the friendly hand that 
ſnatches off the maſk and detects the Impoitor ? But if a 
really good man ſhould chance to be attacked by malice or 


inadvertence, what is the certain conſequence ? The whole 


tenor of his life, gives the lie to the confident charge. The 
darts of envy, diſappointment or party; recoil upon the ſen- 
ders, and in vain attempt to injure the man who has virtue 
for his ſhield, a more impenetrable one. than that of Achilles; 


conſcious of his own innocence he deſpiſes the inſults offered 
| him, 


* 


* 


(wu ) 
him, or if provoked to a reply, it is the words of an author, 
whoſe name I have forgot, MENTIRIS IMPUDENTISSIME.” 
A good man overwhelmed with calumny, is like the ſun in 
an eclipſe, but the darkneſs cannot long continue, and he 
ſhines forth again with the greater ſplendour. I need not 
inform your lordſhip, that it was cuſtomary with the anti- 


ents to permit their meaneſt ſlaves to utter invectives and 


calumnies againſt the victor, on the day of triumph, whoſe 


heart if innocent of the crimes laid to it's charge, exulted in 
their ungrounded accufations, as wreaths more noble than 
could poſſibly be obtained by ſacking of cities, ſlaughtering 
thouſands, or depopulating whole kingdoms. The man 
whoſe actions are miſrepreſented to his prejudice, need only 
retire to the ſtrongeſt of citadels, his own conſcience, which 
will effectually defend him from the impotent attacks of his 
adverſaries. 


Thus much, my lord, for the libeller, a few words wit 
ſufficiently characteriſe the ſatyriſt.—He is a friend to his 
country, an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion in whatever 
ſhapes they appear, ſworn foe to vice, the combatant of folly, 
dreaded by thoſe whoſe deeds ſhun the light and eſteemed: 
by the virtuous few. 

It 


(viii) 


It may perhaps, by ſome, be aſked, why this addreſs to 
one who is no more? It the ſuppoſition at the Beginning is 
true, the anſwer is already given ; if more information be 
neceſſary, let the ignorant know, that there once was a man, 
who valued his country dearer than his life, titles or fortune, 
who obſerved, like a watchful centinel, the haſty approaches 
of corruption, and when unable to combat the monſter, 
warned his fellow citizens of the danger; illuſtrious when 
oppreſſed, and greateſt in diſgrace, with a ſtrength of genius 
not eaſily equalled, and a reſolution unappaled, to his laſt 
moments he approved himſelf an aſſertor of Liberty and a 
friend to his country. To mention your lordſhips name af- 


ter this would be ſuperfluous. 


But, oh! my lord, if the affirmation of ſome, that ſpirits 
not only ſee effects but cauſes, may be depended on, how 
muſt you grieve for your unhappy country. It muſt then 
to you be known, to what and to whom its miſeries are 
owing—by what means its loſſes and diſgraces are occaſion- 
ed by that man's ambition or another's perfidy.— Have 
luxury and venality, like ſubtile miners working unſeen, 
fap'd its noble bafis ? Or hath divine juſtice, tired out with 
repeated crimes, at length ſigned the irrevocable fiat and con- 


figned 


( ix ) 

ſigned us to deſtruction ? But let us hope that ſome good 
men are yet left whoſe virtues may preſerve a nation from 
perdition. Heroes may yet ariſe, whoſe glory it will be to 
bleed for their country. Legiſlators ſtart up, whoſe con- 
duct will be guided by the rules of truth and juſtice, and 
martyrs once more appear, who dare to juſtify the truth of 
their religion with their blood. Britain's contracted glory 
may yet expand itſelf, and Liberty extend her foſtering wings 
to guard and protect her once lov'd ſeat. But if the dire 
reverſe ſhould happen, we muſt conſole ourſelves with the 
thought, that empires and kingdoms as well as the mortals 
they contain, muſt ſubmit to the ſtroke of fate. In vain the 
toil-inured Greecians fought, in vain the ſelf-devoted Romans 
died. Infidelity or ſuperſtition poſſeſs the ſeats where free- 
dom once reſided, and which ſcience called her own. What- 
ever be the fate of this Iſle, let the inhabitants at leaſt follow 
the example of the pious father, who always concluded his 
prayer for his country with the energetic words EST O 
PERPETUA. 


I am, 


My Loxp, 


(1) 
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CHARACTERS of the AGE. 


F the feats of brave Britons, their politic meaſures, 

& Their victones, armies, their fleets and their trea- 
ſures, 

I fing—O thou mule that ſage Morgan inſpired, 

With dogrel call'd verſe, that was ſo much admired, 

Whate'er be thy name, and where'er be thy ſtation ; 5 

Aſſiſt me to celebrate this happy nation | 

C What 


Line 2. Their viclories.] Our author, like moſt other authors, pro- 
miſes much more than he intends to 223 Preſumptuous man ! to 
pretend to compriſe the victories the Britiſb arms have gained under the 


auſpicious reign of King George the ſecond, in a paltry pamphlet, when 
ſeventy-five large volumes in folio would be inſufficient for that pur- 
poſe.— M. Scrib. 


Line 3. Sage Morgan. ] Author of the Scandal:zade, Canſidicade, Epi. 
copade, and ſeveral other entertaining pieces. He died a few Years ſince. 
Line 5. What e er be thy name and where er be thy tation. As the muſe 
prefiding 


(2) 


What a train of brave heroes in order appear 
Ye Edwards and Henries fall back in the rear; 


No longer of Creſſi or Poictiers we boaſt, | 
Or Agincourt, where a few conquer'd an hoſt. 10 


Of the blooming young heroe, what firſt ſhall we ſay, 
Who won at C——-2 tho' he loſt at 2 —g9, 
Who bravely has ventur'd to croſs the ſeas over, 
To fave H- - and much lov'd H——-r ? | 
O never again may he ſound a retreat, 1 5 
So often b' ing beaten, may he now learn to beat ! 
But wiſhes are vain, for his warlike intention, | 
Our wiſe: ones at home have deſtroyed by convention ; 
Soon made and ſoon broke, which too plainly evinces 
The truth of the maxim, put no truſt in princes.” 
O Fredrick, 


preſiding over dogrel, called verſe, is not ſuppoſed to be one of the nine 
who reſide upon Parnaſſus, the author was certainly right to ſeem igno- 
rant of her name and place of abode.— Bent. | 

Line 9 and 18. Creſt, Poitiers, Agincourt.) The motto of a certain 
North-Britiſh nobleman (Furuus) would not be mal a propos applied to 
{ome other arms. 

Line 16. So often bing beaten.) This line has been remarked by ſe- 
veral ſagacious critics, as the moſt harmonious and mellifluous in the 
Engliſb language. So that our author may juſtly be reckoned with 
Dryden, Pope, Waller and others, as one of the chief refiners of our 


poetry.— Bur. 


(3; 


O Fred” rick, O heroe, philoſopher, fage ! 

The terror and wonder of this leaden age, 

For what ar't thou fighting ? May fortune befriend thee, 

And ſouls not ſo fickle as Britons defend thee! 

Truſt to thy own valour and not unto thoſe, 25 

Who are impotent friends and contemptible foes. 

By party divided, by factions oppreſs d, 

Once the terror of Europe, we now are the jeſt. 

In vain the tall foreſt has lent us its pride, 

No more o'er the ocean triumphant we ride. 30 

No more our battallions caſt terror around, 

No more Britiſb banners wave high on French ground. 
US But 


Line 26. Impotent friends and contemptible fors.] Poetry and truth are 
not always inſeperable companions. That we are impotent friends, no 
man in his ſenſes will believe, who conſiders the blood and treaſure we 
have ſquander'd laviſhly away upon the continent, when we wiſely took 
it into our heads to hold the balance of power. What immenſe ſums 
were expended laſt war to ſupport a foreign, unnatural ally, and what 
grateful returns has ſhe now made us ? 

That we are contemptible foes, witneſs the late grand expedition, 
deſigned to ſtrike a panick through all France, which begun with vigor 
and alacrity, and through the prudence of the general, ended in—no- 
thing Witneſs alſo our American affairs, in which we have always been 
unſucceſsful (once only excepted) notwithſtanding our own forces have 
conſtantly been treble the number of our enemies. May oblivion draw 


0 4 dark veil over the reſt of our tranſactions for theſe twenty years laſt 
paſt 


(4) 
But ſooner or later each kingdom and ſtate, 
The wheel once come round muſt ſubmit to its fate; 
New empires will riſe and new kingdoms be known, 35 
And that be a deſart which now is a town; 


How Carthage and Rome from their mightineſs fell 

By luxury ſtruck, let their own annals tell; 

Old Egypt's proud turrets that tow'red ſo high, | 
And impiouſly ſeem'd to engage with the ſkie. 40 
In ruin enormous now lie in the duſt, 


For the pride of vain tyrants a puniſhment juſt. 


Fond of grandpapa's glory, ſee Mito advance! 
How unlike grandpapa !—he will ne er conquer France. 


In 


Line 36. And that be a deſart.] This author id a manifeſt plagiary, 
and has borrowed his beſt thoughts from our moſt celebrated writers, 
without once acknowledging the obligation. This line is a flagrant 
proof of the truth of my aſſertion; the thought is indiſputably borrow- 
ed from a verſe in the old Cantilene, 


Corn now grows where Troy town ſtood. DrxxIS. 


Swift has written a ſort of epigram on the power of time, which he 
has turn'd with his uſual humour. 


If neither braſs nor marble can withſtand 

The mortal force of time's deſtructive hand; 
If mountains fink to vales, if cities dje, 
And leſs'ning rivers mourn their fountains dry; 
When my old caffock (ſaid a Welch divine) 


Is out at elbows; why ſhould I repine ? 


Line 43. Milo.] For a better character of this worthy, ſee Manners, a 
poem, written by Mr. Pau! Whitehead, 


65) 
In camps far from foes, when ſham battles appear, 45 


His mighty ſoul ſcorns to acknowledge a ſear; 

See my friends, he cries out, what my ſoldiers perform, 

Yet I ſmile in the tumult and govern the ſtorm. 

Yet beſt lov'd of Is, old E 7's ſons 

Renown'd for your learning, your rag plots and puns, 50 
Who venal, ſubmiſſive, kiſs ſlavery's rod, 

And worſhip your Milo much more than your God; 

Who the muſes old ſeat, erſt of worth the reſort, 

Now the den of informers, have ſold to a court ; 

Why ſo long are ye ſilent? Come chaunt out your lays, 55 
Tho' your patron wants merit, why ſhould he want praiſe ? 


Lord bleſs me! what's here? all beſmear d with Scorch gore, 
F—h2—y (fe but appears and rebellion's no more; 


Now 


Line 48, Ne I ſmile in the tumult, Gc. 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the ſtorm. 


Is a line of Mr. Addiſon's, in his celebrated poem the Campaign, ad- 
dreſſed to the great Duke of Marlborough —Bent. 

Line 50.] For a better explanation of this, and the four following 
lines, Vide Annal. Univ. Oxon. Paſſim. if theſe are not ſufficient, the cu- 
rious reader is deſired to refer to a late apology of Dr. King.— M. Scrib. 

Line 56.] For a confirmation that no patron ever before wanted 
praiſe, ſee the dedications of moſt books that ever were publiſhed. 


66) 

Now tremble ye Gens d Armes, old Lonis's pride, 

For tho' he wont fight, in good faith he will ride. 60 
And thou by what title ſoe er thou art known 

Chevalier, or pretender to brave Brun/wick's throne, 

With awe reverential thy victor behold, 

Nor dare to engage with a chieftain ſo bold. 


But muſe over B—d—c a tear thou muſt ſhed, 65 
A tribute humanity owes to the dead. 
O why wouldſt thou mix in American ſtrife? 
Or why for thy country, furrender thy life? 
Not fo brave D when the enemy came, 
His carcaſs he ſav d tho he ſullied his fame. 70 


Twas prudently done, for what wiſe man would ſtay 
To be murder'd and ſcalp'd when he might run away? 
The Caledon chief, to recover loſt places, 
And ſcourge the fierce Indians for all our diſgraces, 
Sent 


Line 60.] The general here celebrated, is remarkable for being an ex- 
cellent horſeman, At a certain engagement in Nr. B—n, he ſigna- 
liſed himſelf fo far, as to be the very firſt perſon who brought the news 
of his own defeat.— Bur. 

Line 69.] As the raſhneſs of B—d—<c+ was (it is ſaid) the occaſion of 
his death, ſo the prudence of D ſaved his life. A living dog is 
better than a dead hon, is an old adage, and by many implicitly believed 
in this fighting. age. The laſt mentioned gentleman amongſt his many 
other military virtues, poſſeſſes one, for which the blind Greek fre- 
quently celebrates his hero, He is ſwift- footed.” —Sca/, 
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1 
Sent over commiſſion'd; returns home inglorious. 75 
Who ne'er ſees the enemy can't be victorious. 


See M7 return 'd from the grape- bearing A——;, 
With infamy cover d, not loaded with praiſe. 
With what rage he ſet out from the and of Wight, 
And Britons believed he intended to fight ; 80 
But he meant no ſuch thing, for alas ! coup de main, 
Once render'd abortive, the project was vain. 
Acquitted with honour—it can't be denied— 
Yet remember brave ſoldier, by whom thou wert tried. 
That par pari gaudet, old ſaws often tell us, 85 


Quit me, III quit you, we are all gallant fellows. 


Unfortunate, ill-ſtar'd half- innocent B—g, 
Why didſt thou not purchaſe a ſtar and a ſtring ? 


They perhaps, might have help'd thee, for freedoms beſt friend, 
By trying to fave thee, but haſten'd thy end. go 


Of heroes by land, we can't cloſe up the lift, 
Without ſinging F— from his office diſmiſt. 
"Twas 


Line 83.] It will be remarked by poſterity, that in this reign, an ad- 
miral was capitally condemned, and actually ſuffered his ſentence, for 
not doing ALL in his power to annoy the enemy, and a general was ac- 
quitted with honour, for not doing ANY THING at all. — Hearne. 


(8) 
"Twas #+**#*+ done, for why ſhould not they, 
Who fold F—e N-, give G—r away? 


Lamented, lov'd, Balchen and old Engh/h Blake, 
From death's balmy ſlumbers one moment awake ! 
Survey your ſucceſſors, whoſe proweſs and might, 
Conſpicuous appear in each terrible fight. 


Ye ſhades of brave Ruſſel, wreckt Shovel and Drake, q | 


Not Spain's proud Armada that once brav'd our coaſt, 100 
A navy ſo num'rous or gallant could boaſt, 
As Britain can now ; and yet ſuch is our fate, 
(Tho' troubled is ocean's old god at their weight) 
No more the ſea ſwells with the number of dead, 
But pacific, at anchor we ride at Spithead. | 105 


When will it be giv'n us again to engage, 
And make the foe tremble and ſhrink at our rage? 
O when, fraught with vengeance, on Gallia's proud ſhore, 
Shall our burſting bombs pour, and dread cannons roar, 
Till their towns cloſe-beleagur d, encircled with fire, 110 
Like Ilion of old, to the ſkies ſhall aſpire ? 
But 


Line 83.] Whoever has right to ſell, has a right to give, was formerly 


an indiſputable maxim, but ſome are of opinion that that doctrine will 
ſoon be exploded, 
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. 94 


But ah! well-a-day ! our fad loſs we deplore, 
Our heroe, our , alas! is no more. 
Britannia pale, weeping, laments o'er the dead, 
And thinks that with him all her valour is fled : 115 
Vet ceaſe thy fond tears, wipe thy cheeks free from ſtains, 
Remember dear goddeſs, a P—# remains: 
He thy chieftain's fad loſs, can with glory ſupply, 
Like him proud to conquer, or fearleſs to die. 


So Atlas the porter, if fables ſay true, I20 
Awhile from his labour reluQant withdrew, 
D While 


Line 113.] The loſs of this illuſtrious worthy, will ever be lamented 
by Britiſh ſeamen ; ſuch was the extraordinary love he bore to his crew, 
and ſuch was his care of his majeſty's ſhips, that he ſuffered none of the 
former to throw away their lives, by expoſing themſelves, unneceſſarily, 
or the latter to be ſhattered or damaged, by an engagement. with the 
enemy whether ſuperior or inferior. His valour and prudence at length 
became proverbial, and he was always faluted upon his return to port, 
with © all's well, no French men of war in view.” —Scr:b. 

Line 120.] Atlas, king of Mauritania, was a man of a moſt enormous 
ſize. He affronted Per/eus, who was compelled to ſtop in his domini- 
ons, and endeavoured to drive him out by force, but the heroe immedi- 
ately chaſtiſed his inſolence, by preſenting to his view the head of Me- 
duſa : Atlas was changed into a mountain, and his body grew ſo faſt 
under this new form, that at length it ſupported the arch-of heaven. Ir 
is ſaid, that Alcides, eaſed him of his burthen for ſome time, and ſupport- 
ed the Heavens for him. The truth ſeems to be this, Atlas was an aſtro- 
nomer and preceptor to Hercules, who improved ſo much in that ſcience, 


that the maſter at laſt was forced to make ule of the obſervations of his 
dn ſcholar, —Banrer. L 


(10) 
While Jove's potent fon does the heavens ſuſtain, 
Unconquer'd by pleaſure, ſuperior to pain. 
Fair liberty's favourite, now reſts in peace, 
His battles, his toils and his victories ceaſe : I25 
No more Carthagena his thunders ſhall hear ; 
No more Porto-Bello in ruins appear. 
His country's avenger, protector and guard, 
(O honeſt N—e ! ſay what his reward.) 


No 


Line 124. Fair hberty's favourite.| The late admiral Vernon. 

Line 126. Carthagena.) An unaccountable ſort of fatality, ſeems to 
attend all our enterprizes, when both land and ſea forces are concerned. 
It is needleſs to mention the late infamous expedition, the affair of 
Carthagena was a bloody prologue to that deſpicable farce. Vernon con- 
quered all the forts that the guns of his ſhips could reach, but the ge- 
neral through unſkillfulneſs, or ſomething worſe, after ſacrifiſing half 
his army, was compelled to make an ignominious retreat. The gal- 
lant admiral, after all his ſervices, was ſtruck off the liſt of flag officers, 
for raiſing a deſerving man to the place of gunner aboard his own ſhip. + 

The deſcriptive Thomſon, mentioning the peſtilential diſeaſe that 


raged amongſt the Britiſb troops during the ſiege of Carthagena, has the 
following beautiful lines. 


You, gallant Vernon, ſaw 

The miſerable ſcene ; you pitying, ſaw 

To infant-weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 

Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghaſtly form, 

The lip pale-quiv'ring, and the beamleſs eye 

No more with ardor bright: you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ſhips, from ſhore to ſhore ; 

Heard, nightly plung'd amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe ; while on each other fixt, 

In fad preſage the blank aſſiſtants ſeem' d, 

Silent, to aſk, whom fate would next demand. Summer. 


(2m) 
No tool to a faction, no baſe ſtateſman's flave, 130 
In Elyfum now dwells,— (the reward of the brave) 
Converſing with Cornewall, who ſmiling at death, 
To fave Britain's honour, ſurrender d his breath. 
All-hail gallant pair! may your actions inſpire, - 
Each Engliſb commander with ſimilar fire! 135 


Degenerate Britons, remember 2, 
Falſe -, s excuſes : remember M—h—7. 

For ſhame once more riſe, your old courage exert, 
Brace ſtrong ev'ry nerve, re- aſſure each heart; 

Your much-injur'd country's fold honour reſtore, 
Return home victorious, or ſee her no more. 

Oh once more awake! leaſt for ever you ſleep, 

And o'er her loſt Albion fad liberty weep, 

Of Spain and of Gaul, the much-long-hop'd for prey, 


And traitors inteſtine more dreadful than they. 145 
Like his anceſtors, hardy, rough, daring and bold, 
And fierce as a lion attacking a fold, 
D 3 Lo! 


Line 132. Cornewall.] The bfavety of that ſea officer is well known 
To the honour of the legiſlature be it mentioned, that they order'd a 


magnificent monument to be erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, at the public expence. 


(12) 
Lo! H—e fraught with vengeance, ſets out for the bay, 
Does nothing—returns home—and aſks for his pay. 
If poverty, gods! will compell ev'ry Wigbt, 150 
Tho' not for his country, for riches to fight, 
And riches obtain'd, they deſert the great field, 
Take their wealth but away they Il ſoon take up the ſhield. 


Old Horace obſerv'd it examples in view— 
Near two thouſand years paſt prove the tenet is true, 155 


But ſee the Weft-Indian Cornuto appear 
Whoſe brows are fo laviſhly deckt by G——-e, 
Who the fam'd country orator dar'd to oppoſe, 
And thought rum and ſugar to lead by the noſe : 
Canſt thou, antient ſailor, decline the great ſtrife ? 160 


Or he fear a cannon, who conquer'd a wife? 


Contemning 
Line 154. Old Horace ob/erv'd it.] , 
Thit, 
Thit ed, quo vis, 2onam qui perdidit. 

Alexander Severus uſed to ſay, a ſoldier is never afraid, but when he 
is well armed, well cloathed, well fed, and has money in his purſe ; 
when he is poor and hungry, he is fit for any deſperate action. Dac. 

Line 161.] I fay once more, this author is an impudent thief; a 
highwayman has more modeſty. The reader will certainly be of my 
opinion, when he has peruſed the following ſpeech of a ſergeant, in 
The What D'ye call it. 

Zooks never wed, tis ſafer much to roam; 

For what is war abroad, to war at home? 

Who would not ſooner bravely riſque his life ; 

For what's a cannon to a ſcolding wife? Dennis. 


(13) 


Contemning diſgrace and quite callous to ſhame, 
No more Britiſb Flaccus, does great love of fame, 


To actions immortal our worthies inſpire ; } 
To dreſs and play deep is their only deſire, x65 > 
Or elſe in the {—te to fell v—t—s for hire. lf 


With P—x—ge contented, Id Accupult ſleeps, 
Reſolving again ne'er to traverſe the deeps ; 
With riches immenſe and a noble wife bleſs'd, 
Howe, Lockart, or Gilchriff may take all the reſt ; x70 
Or Watſon and Pococle, unconſcious of fear, ; 
With Cive all the laurels of India may wear. 


But 


Line 163. Britiſh Flaccus.] Doctor Edward Young, author of The 
Love of Fame, Night Thoughts, &c. &c. 
Line 170.) I have caught this plagiary pilfering again, 


Let the devil and Cong by go with the reſt. 


Is a line of Mat. Prior's —Dennis. 

Howe, Lockart, Gilchriſt, men who are the glory of their country, 
and haveendeavoured, as much as in them lay, to revive the ancient ſpiric 
of the Britiſb ſeamen. Watſon and Pococke are univerſally acknowledged 
to have ated nobly, and done their duty in every reſpect. It may be 
neceſſary to mention Clive, who though not bred a foldier, has gained 
ſignal victories, and expoſed himſelf to every danger, while thoſe whoſe 
trade it is, have ſtood at a ceremonious diſtance, and have contented; 
themſelves with viewing the enemy, without ever approaching within 
their reach. 


(14) 


But ha! why this halt? muſe, doſt thou too retreat? 
Our catalogue yet is by no means complete; 
I forgot thou'rt a female—all women will range, 175 
And their ſubjects as oft as their furbelows change. 
Now thy breath is reſtor d, tell me whom ſhall we ſing ? 
Old John: who delights in his bottle and king. 
Always truſty and firm, in or out of a place, 
His virtue and liquor appear in his face. 180 
Of ſenſe and good humour poſſeſs d at threeſcore, 
Much prais'd for his learning, his honeſty more; 
Supplanted by idiots, no longer he guides 
The frail bark of Britain thro faction's rough tides, 


But 


Line 175. ] Every poet from the majeſtic Virgil down to Tom D' Ur- 
Fey, has had a fling at the poor women. Homer himſelf has ſtrongly 

marked the female foibles of his goddeſſeſs; Juno is a bitter ſcold, or 
in other words, a very brim ; Venus, the Fanny Murray of Olympus, was 
fonder of her gallant than her huſband, and obliged the world, with a 
treatiſe on the art of cuckoldom, and it is wiſpered, that even the chaſt 


Diana had an intreague with Endymion on mount Latmos. Virgil with 
all his gravity, makes woman an animal. 


Varium et mutabile ſemper 
Femina: 


Sbakeſpear has a very ſevere reflection on the ſex ; 
Frailty—thy name is woman. 1 


But notwithſtanding all the ill natured ſayings of muſty authors, the 
lovely creatures confiding in their native charms, bend to their will, 
whenever they pleaſe, the haughty lords of the creation.— M. Scrib. 


('rs ) On 
But calmly gives place to each ignorant ftranger, 185 
Vet un-aſk'd lends his help, when the ſhip is in danger. 


Poſterity hear me ! the truth I declare, 
A courtier untainted at length does appear. 
Nay think not I fable—nor make me your mirth ; 
Homers thunderer often hath viſited earth. 190 
Each free-thinker ſage now confeſſes he knows it, 
Tho' he laughs at the goſpel, he credits the poet. 


Half fooliſh, half wiſe, half patriot, half knave, 

A blund'rer from youth, to the verge of thy grave, 
Too weak to command, and too proud to obey, 195 
Why wilt thou old Marplot act ſtill in the play? 


To 


Line 190.] If the ſagacious critic has latin enough to read Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, he will find many inſtances of the great condeſcenſion 
of this deity—Bur. | 

Line 196.] It hath been ſaid, the man who cannot conduct his own 
eſtate, never ought to be employed in managing the affairs of a king- 
dom. But whether this is not Utopian doctrine, muſt be left to the 


judgment of the reader. Let us hear what a modern author ſays on this 
ſubject. | 


What makes him model realms, and counſel kings? 
An 1 for ſmaller things. 
Poor Chremes can't conduct his own eſtate, 


And thence has undertaken Britain's fate. 
Love of Fame, Sat. 4. 


(16) 


To the heights of ambition no longer aſpire, rie 
Take friendly advice to ſweet retire, 


There ſafely repoſe, free from envy or hate, 
Diſcharge thy French cooks, diſengage thy eſtate, 200 
When that thou canſt do, undertake Britain's fate. 


And thou on a common, great commoner bred, 
With a boſom corrupt and a deep- ſcheeming- head, 
With plans fraught with ruin, no longer oppreſs us, 

But thy patron diſgrac'd, ſoon retire and bleſs us. 205 
Thy abſcence perhaps may ſave England from ruin, | 
And what more thou valueſt, ſave thee from undoing, 

So robb'd of its poultry, a whole country round, 

If chance the fox hear the dread cry of the hound, 

Unſated with rapine, he ſeeks the fafe ſeat 210 
Where his ſire leſs daring enjoys his retreat. 


With 


Line 202.] A pun, an execrable pun! I doubt not, but if the truth 
was known, this writer is employed by the proprietors of the Magazines, 
to furniſh them with rebuſes, riddles and acroſtics, to fill up the meſs of 
dulneſs they monthly cram down the throats of the populace.— Dennis. 

Line 203.] A man who has a good head and a bad heart, is the moſt 
dangerous enemy to a ſtate. A fool can never be a knave. Great abili- 
ties are requiſite to form pernicious ſchemes, which otherwiſe would be 
cuined by che folly of the contrivers themſelves. —Scal. 


| 


(27 } 


With eyes ſupercilious, and haughty addreſs, 
Let Lycurgus his av'rice and riches confeſs, 
The ſcales of blind juſtice, contented to hold, 
Impartial and upright, till byaſs'd by gold, 2I5 


O Plutus accurſt! how mad mortals adore thee ! 
Truth, virtue and honour all vaniſh before thee. 
Let thy vot'ries obtain, but their wiſhes for life, 
They'll fell a fair daughter, or lend out a wife ; 
A father would murder, a brother would {lay : 220 
More fierce than a tiger perſuing his prey. 
Yet Vengeance ſlow-footed, attends the baſe train, 
E And 


Line 215.] Swift, ſpeaking ſomewhere of -i, ſays that he was 
no ill decider of common property, when his own intereſt was not con- 
cerned. —A vaſt complement truly.—M. Scrib. 

Line 219.] How applicable are the following lines of Virgil, deſcrib- 
ing the damned, to the preſent times ? 


Vendiait bic auro patriam, dominumq; potentem 

Impoſuit: fixit leges pretio, atg; refixit. 

Hic thalamum invaſit nate, vetitaſſ; hymenaos, 

Auſi omnes immane nefas, auſogq, potiti. En. lib. vi. 


The Engliſh reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to ſee Dryden's 
Tranſlation. 


To tyrants others have their country ſold, 

Impoſing foreign lords for foreign gold : 

Some have old laws repealed, new ſtatutes made, 

Not as the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 

With inceſt, ſome their daughters beds prophain'd. 

All dar'd the worſt of ills, and what they dar'd, attain'd. 


( 18 ) 
And hollow-cy'd Care's the reward of their pain. 
Sweet peace ne'er will comfort, nor Morpheus will ſpread 
His ſleep-bearing wings, o'er the miſer's curſt head; 223 
His gold is his god : he muſt fear, that ſtill craves ; 


Give me freedom, ye heavens | keep riches for ſlaves, 


Sure Tantalus fate, O Lycurgus, is thine, 
Thou enjoyſt not the ore, tho thou dig'ſt in the mine. 
Yet fate ſoon muſt part thee from all thy lov'd wealth. 2 30 
(Snatch'd boldly by rapine, or pilfer'd by ſtealth.) 
The ſun that to night ſets, to-morrow will riſe, 
Black vapours diſpel, and illumine the ſkies. 
Yet man, trembling man, when he yields up his breath, 
No more can return from the regions of death. 235 
In ſpite of chican'ry, thou ſhortly muſt tread, 
The gloomy dread paths, where thy M——d led. 


Kind nature in P— hath an active ſoul wrought, 
Hath giv'n him perſuaſion, and power of thought ; 
Inflexible, upright, and true to his truſt, 240 
To his king and his country he dares to be juſt. 


Long 


Line 232. The ſun that to night ſets.) Both thought and words are 
borrowed from Catullus, but much injur'd in the tranſlation, 


Soles occidere, & redire poſſunt: 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 


Nor eſt perpetua una dor mienda.—Epig. 5. Dennis. 


( 19 ) 
Long may'ſt thou, great orator, plead Britain's cauſe, 
Revive her loſt honour, and claim our applauſe 
When for ever thou ſleep'ſt, on thy tomb be ingrav d 
The rights F—attacked, here lies P— who has ſav d. 245 


Of manners engaging, and virtue poſſeſs d, 
And each joy domeſtic, that renders man bleſt; 
Why L— wilt thou toil in the dirt of a C——t, 
And leave thy retreat, where the graces reſort ? 
Thy well-choſen friends, why again doſt thou quit, #50 
And for politics, change decent mirth, and true wit ? 
E 2 My 


Line 245.] Again, this author has been making free with other wri- 
ters. Pope, in his imitation of Horace, has paid a complement to his 
friend the Dean. 

Let Ireland tell, how wit upheld her cauſe, 

Her trade ſupported, and ſupplied her laws ; 

And leave on Swift this grateful verſe ingrav'd, 

“ The rights a court attack'd, a poet ſav'd.” 

Lines 250, 251.] This plagiary has again been robbing the ſame. 
author, The lines mw 

Thy well-choſen friends why again doſt thou quit, 
And for politics, change decent mirth and true wit ? 
are manifeſtly imitations of 


— Dextrous the fawning, craving croud to quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from fl attery to wit. 
Epiſtle to the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 


Numberleſs other inſtances might be produced, but I have done with 
him. The man who perloins my thoughts, may as well pick my pocket; 
though to the ſhame of the legiſlature be it ſpoken, there is no act of 


parliament yet in being, to inflict proper puniſhment on ſuch an Offen- 
der. — Dennis. 


( 20) 
My country demands me, oppreſs'd with all harms, 
By factions at home, and by foreign alarms. 
Is that thy excuſe ? now thy prudence be ſhown, 
Protect thy dear country, guard well G——e's throne. 255 
With what joy, ſhall we hear, by thy virtue inſpir'd, 
That Britain has conquer'd, and France has expir'd ? 


Hey day! what our blund'ring Hibernian {cribe, 
Who wiſer would ſeem than the reſt of his tribe, 
E'er thou to an Office have any pretence, 260 
Firſt know thy own meaning, and write common ſenſe. 
Our thoughts to communicate, letters were giv'n ; 


How cam'ſt thou to miſs the kind bleſſing of heaven ? 


Yes, truly, twas prudent to call out to order, 


When once charg'd ſo home, by YV——-e's R * 265 
Old Friends are in danger; be old friends forgot, 
Is a rule never varied by time-ſerving * * * *, 
The 
Line 252.] The intelligent reader will eafily perceive that the preſent 


worthy C—nc—r of the Ex r is meant here. 

Line 261.] The letters produced upon a late examination, will juſtiſy 
the author's cenſure of this worthy. | 

Line 262.] Arrah my dear! but this ſame poet is certainly a country- 
man of mine. He bids his worthy,know his own meaning, before he writes 
his letters, and then tells him, that letters were given us to communi- 
cate our thoughts. Now honey, if a man has no meaning, he certainly 
can have no thoughts. Ub bub boo! my countrymen are never remarked 
tur their genus all the world over. Paddy M<D'Or/on. 


( 21 ) 


The half-mule and half-man, muſe, we muſt not neglect, 
For no ſervices done, he much gain does expect. 
Fool, *****#**#* coward, if fate does not alter, 270 


Thou'll here be rewarded with gibbet and halter. 


From H—gl—y's gay bowers, where L—cy has ſtray d, 
Where the graces have danc'd, and the muſes have plaid, 
Where beauty and innocence {weeten'd each ſcene, 


And nature delighted, appear'd ever green, 275 


Where mirth, artleſs plenty and friendſhip were found, 
And happineſs ſhed her choice bleſſings around, 
To 
Line 272. H—g/—y.] A pleaſant ſeat of the preſent Id L——z 
in W lathe 
Line 277-] Having lately ſeen a ſmall poem, on Happineſs, in Manu- 


ſcript, I procured a copy of it from a friend, which the reader, per- 
haps, will not be diſpleaſed to ſee here. 


O happineſs! where's thy reſort ? 

Amid the ſplendor of a court: 

Or do'ſt thou more delight to dwell 

With holy hermit in his cell ? 

In ſearch of truth, or do'ſt thou rove 

Thro' Plato's academic grove ? 

Or elſe with Epicurus gay, 

Laugh ar the farces mortals play? 

Or with the graces, doſt thou lead 

The ſportive dance, along the mead ? 

Or in Bellona's bloody car, 

Drive furious thro” the ranks of war? 

No more I'll ſearch, no more I'll mind thee, 
Fair fugitive! 1 cannot find thee, M. Scrib 


( 22) 
To court, tuneſul I-, do'ſt thou repair? 
And change balmy zephyrs, for ſtinking town air ? 
Alas, thy loſt L kind bards muſt bemoan, 280 
Sigh back thy deep ſighs, and re-echo each groan : 
While thy angel remain'd, the gay minutes did move, 
Richly-fraught with content, ſmiling peace and fond love. 
Thy angel aſcended, a defart appears 
Where H—g/—y once roſe, a drear vally of tears. 285 
With ſtrains not ſo moving, did Petrarch adorn 
His darling's, his Lawra's, his miſtreſs's urn. 
Nor Orpheus a tale more diftreſsful could tell, 
When he mov'd by his art the grim power of Hell. 
Gentle nymphs, yet unborn, thy complaint ſhall rehearſe, 290 
And L for ever ſurvive in thy verſe. 


Ah ſtay thy raſh hand—Let thy lyre unſtrung, 
Not yet in the temple of Virtue be hung. 
| Each 


Line 286. With ſtrains not ſo moving.) See an excellent monody, to the 
memory of a lady, in Dod/ley's collection of poems, which to a reader 
of any taſte, will give the higheſt ſatisfaction, 

Line 292, 293.] Horace had long been a ſlave to the fooliſheſt of all 
paſſions, (the ladies muſt excuſe this expreſſion, it is Mr. Sanadon's, not 
mine) and reſolved to break its chains. As it was cuſtomary for the 
ancients to conſecrate their arms to Mars, when they quitted the trade 
of war, ſo the poet dedicates to Venus his lyre, torches and bows. 


Nunc arma, defundtumque bello 
Barbiton, hic paries habebit. 


Our 


( 23) 
Each muſe again courts thee, with ſoft-ſoothing prayer, 
Give places to {laves—to Parnaſſus repair. 295 


Hail C- / hail ! on whoſe reverend head 
His garland of ſnow, father Chronos has ſhed. 
Great patron of ſcience, the noble defence 
Of Britain, of virtue, of learning, and ſenſe, 
Tho' now, half immortal on life's verge you ſtand, 300 
And the chariot of fire, attends your command, 
At the laſt cloſe of all, to your country be kind, 
And mounting to Heav'n, leave your mantle behind. 


What's life when enjoyment is gone? a dull feaſt, 
From which, ſated, riſes each languiſhing gueſt. 30g 
Who'd wiſh for long lite, when all evils await X 


On helpleſs old age, that moſt mis'rable ſtate ? 
The 


Our author made uſe of the thought, but with this difference, his 
worthy intends to hang up his lyre in the temple of Virtue (rather than 
in that of Venus) to whoſe cauſe, it had always been ſubſervient. Scal. 

Line 298] The character of this truly amiable nobleman is too well 


known to be expatiated upon here, He is an honour to his family, the 
Belles Lettres, and his country. 


Line 30). ] In life's laſt ſcenes, what prodigies ſurprize? 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe. 
From Marlbro's eyes, ſee ſtreams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expire a driv'ler and a ſhow. 
Johnſon's imitation of Juvenal. 


( 24 ) 
The wiſeſt of monarchs, three hundred years paſt, 


Call'd out for kind death to relieve him at laſt. 

When he ſaw his brave ſon on the funeral pyre, 310 
His manly beard burning, ſurrounded by fire, 

Tell, tell me my friends 0 ſay, what was the crime, 
That curs'd my old age to ſee this dreadful time ? 


O uncle, moſt humane |! thou art not forgot, 
Still in memory lives thy American plot, | 315 
Tho' thy wealth may protect thee from puniſhment here, 
Yet the-cries of robb'd orphans juſt Heav'n will hear. | 
A time there will come, at the dread judgment ſeat, 
All the crimes of thy life, when thyſelf muſt repeat. 


In 


Line 308. The wiſeſt of monarchs.] Neftor, who according to Homer, 
lived three hundred years. 


Line 310. His brave ſon.) Antilochus. 
Line 313.] Rex Pyliu 
Exemplum vitæ fuit d cornice ſecunde : 
Qrrque novum toties muſtum bibit : oro, parumper 
Attendas, quantum de legibus iþſe queratur 
Fatorum, & nimio de ſtamine, cum videt acris 
Antilochi barbam ardentem: Nam guerit ab omni, 
8 70 adeſt, ſocio, cur bac in tempora duret : 
uod facinus dignum tam longo admiſerit æ vo. av. Sat. x. 


m— 317.) It muſt certainly be a great ſatisfaction to a worthy man, 
who has been baſely injured in this world, and is without hopes of re- 


dreſs, to reflect that juſtice will at length be done him by a moſt impar- 
tial judge in a court where 


There 


(25) 
In vain wouldſt thou ſcape from that all ſearching eye 320 
Which the ſecrets of mortals at once can deſcry. 
Then repent ere too late —reinſtate the wrong d heir, 
And make peace with Heaven, by faſting and prayer. 


A government take it. But if thou ſucceed, 
And pleaſe honeſt tis a wonder indeed. 325 
F Much 


There is no ſhuffling ; there, the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
h To give in evidence. Hamlet. 
Whether Sbaleſpear has borrowed, or not from Virgil, let more ſa- 
gacious critics decide. Certain it is, they both are of the ſame opinion. 


Engſſius hac Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna : 

Caſtigatque, auditque doles. Subigitque fateri 

Que quis apud ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 
DiRulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. En. Iib. vi. 


As the ladies are not obliged to undetſtand dead languages, and their 
beau admirers are not always able to explain them, I ſhall oblige my 
gentle readers, (and I hope for many of both ſexes) with the tranſlation, 
or rather indeed, paraphraſe of the foregoing lines, as Dryden has given it. 


—A weful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate: 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Enquires into the manner, place and time: 
The conſcious wtetch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal, 
From the firſt moments of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. 
Line 324.} A governor incapable of executing his office, puts one in 
mind of honeſt Sancho Panca, in the iſland of Barataria. Sancho how- © 


ever, has this advantage, his deciſions were always humourous, and tole- 
rably equitable, 


( 26 ) 
Much better abroad, for at home there's no place, 
In times full of danger, that's fit for your g—ce, 
But yet of extremities, prithee, beware, 
Tho' B—/e 1s a turncoat, yet ſtill theres K—/d—e, 
No offers can win him, in him there no truſt is, 330 
He's no friend to a c—t, who loves freedom and juſtice. 
If your ſcheemes he oppoſes, retire apace, 
Leſt worſe you come off than at L—hj—d's fam'd race. 


To puſh things too far, will but raiſe a damn'd riot, 
Return home, rack tenants and fit down in quiet; 335 
Contented your grandeur, and wealth has been ſhown, 
And your talent for government fully made known, 


Horſe-racer, cock-fighter, gooſe-driver and p—r, 
(Or what other title, thou pleaſeſt to hear,) | 
To leave thee unſung, would be reckon d a ſhame, 340 
While each groom, in each ſtable, thy feats does proclaim. 
Your betting, and riding V——wm—: can tell, 
And A r affirms that you throw a die well. 


In 


Line 338.] Poſterity will ſcarce believe, that the nobility and gentry 
of this century, not contented with the uſual diverſions, laid conſider- 
able ſums, whether geeſe or turkies could run faſteſt, However what I 


have related is fact. 


Line 342.] Pope ſpeaking of the luxurious reign of Charles the IId, ſays 
| Then 


(25) 
In vain wouldft thou ſcape from that all fearching eye 320 
Which the fecrets of mortals at once can deſcry. 
Then repent ere too late—reinſtate the wrong d heir, 


And make peace with Heaven, by faſting and prayer. 


A government] take it. But if thou ſucceed, 
And pleaſe honeſt ** * * * 'tis a wonder indeed. 325 
F Much 


There is no ſhuffling ; there, the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourſelves compelt'd, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. Hamlet. 
Whether Shakeſpear has borrowed, or not from Virgil, let more ſa- 
gacious critics decide. Certain it is, they both are of the ſame opinion. 


Gnoſſius hac Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna : 

Caſtigatque, auditgue doles. Subigitque fateri 

Que quis apud ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 

Diftlulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. En. lib. vi. 


As the ladies are not obliged to underſtand dead languages, and their 
beau admirers are not always able to explain them, I ſhall oblige my 
gentle readers, (and I hope for many of both ſexes) with the cranes, 
or rather indeed, paraphraſe of the foregoing lines, as Dryden has given it. 


—A weful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate: 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Enquires into the manner, place and time: 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Loth to confeſs, unable co conceal, 

From the firſt moments of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. 

Line 324.] A governor incapable of executing his office, puts one in 
mind of honeſt Sancho Panca, in the iſland of Barataria. Sancho how- 
ever, has this advantage, his deciſions were always bumourous, and tole- 
rably equitable, 


{ 26 ) 
Much better abroad, for at home there's no place, 
In times full of danger, that's fit for your g—ce, 
But yet of extremities, prithee, beware, 
Tho' B—/e is a turncoat, yet ſtill there's Xe, 
No offers can win him, in him there no truſt is, 339 
He's no friend to a c—t, who loves freedom and juſtice. 
If your ſcheemes he oppoſes, retire apace, 


Leſt worſe you come off than at 's fam'd race. 


To puſh things too far, will but raiſe a damn d riot, 
Return home, rack tenants and fat down in quiet 335 
Contented your grandeur, and wealth has been ſhown, 
And your talent for government fully made known. 


Horſe-racer, cock-fighter, gooſe-driver and p—r, 
(Or what other title, thou pleaſeſt to hear,) 
To leave thee unſung, would be reckon'd a ſhame, 340 
While each groom, in each ſtable, thy feats does proclaim. 
Your betting, and riding V——wm—: can tell, 
And Ar affirms that you throw a die well. 
In 


Line 338.] Poſterity will ſcarce believe, that the nobility and gentry 
of this century, not contented with the uſual diverſions, laid conſider- 
able ſums, whether geeſe or rurkies could run faſteſt. However what I 
have related is fact. 

Line 342.] Pope ſpeaking of the luxurious reign of Charles the IId, ſays 


Then 


627) 


In arts bleſs'd as theſe, to improve for the future, 
All our young Britiſb worthies, may you be their tutor! 345 


The craving old Hunks, who to add to his heap, 
Denied himſelf food, nor allow'd himſelf ſlecp, 
Poſſeſs d of three plumbs, yet ſtill pining for four, 
Now ſickens, now dies and is wretched no more. 
My father, how does he ? can ſcarce breath or ſtir. 
Do you think he'll recover? impoſſible, far. 

How long can he live ? but an hour or two. 

Put him out of his pain then, my dear doctor, do. 
Man is born but to die We mult all yeild to fate 
Tho' my father is damn'd, I have got his eſtate. 
Good doctor, to-morrow your care Ill requite, 

For a fine bona roba I ſup with to night. 


Is this, th* omnipotence mighty of gold? 
Is this all the meed, for our happineſs fold ? 


O L——-z, much better hadſt thou fed the poor, 
And reliev d the afflicted from out of thy ſtore, 


Then peers grew proud in horſemanſhip t'excell, 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell, 


And to ſpeak the truth, one has been rifing, and the atler ſinking ever 


fince.—Scrtb. 


( 28) 
Then over thy bier, had each grateful eye wept, 
And peace bleſs d the tomb, where thy aſhes had ſlept. 
Now, thy riches obtain'd with ſuch trouble and care, 
Are laviſhly ſquander'd away by thy heir, 365 
By him are employ-d-in the ſervice of vice, 


For whores, maſquerades, horſes, fidlers and dice. 


What, muſe, art thou gone ? am ] left in the lurch? 
With our worthies, not mention the ſons of the church ? 
Tis true Butler, Benſon, and Berkeley are dead, 370 
And well matur' d Herring to Heav'n is fled : 

Yet S—c&—7, and c on earth ſtill remain, 

And worthy old H is religious and plain, 

O thou, whoſe philanthropy ne er was confin d, | 
But beams like the ſun upon all human-kind, 375 
Forgive the low muſe, fond thy virtues to praiſe, 

That a poor wreath of ivy, would add to thy bays ! 


What a few have we ſung, and yet thouſands remain, 
But hark | the muſe anſwers, © I'm not in the vein.” 
Here 

Line 370.] Butler, Benſon, Berkeley, three prelates eminent for their 
exemplary lives, charity and hoſpitality. It is needleſs to mention the 


late arch-biſhop of Canterbury. For a complete character of the 
reverend doctor Hales, ſee the Temple of Virtue, a Dream, by Mr. Fordyce. 


j 


( 27 ) 
In arts bleſs d as theſe, to improve for the future, 
All our young Britiſb worthies, may you be their tutor! 345 


The craving old Hunks, who to add to his heap, 
Denied himſelf food, nor allow'd himſelf ſleep, 
Poſſeſs d of three plumbs, yet ſtill pining for four, 
Now ſickens, now dies and is wretched no more. 
My father, how does he ? can ſcarce breath or ſtir, 350 
Do you think he'll recover? impoſſible, fir. 
How long can he live ? but an hour or two. 
Put him out of his pain then, my dear doctor, do. 
Man is born but to die—We muſt all yeild to fate— 
Tho' my father is damn'd, I have got his eſtate. 355 
Good doctor, to-morrow your care I'll requite, 
For a fine bona roba I ſup with to night. 


Is this, th' omnipotence mighty of gold ? 
Is this all the meed, for our happineſs ſold ? 


O L——-, much better hadſt thou fed the poor, 360 
And reliev d the afflicted from out of thy ſtore, 


Then 


Then peers grew proud in horſemanſhip t'excell, 
Newmaret's glory roſe, as Britain's fell, 


And to ſpeak the truth, one has been riting, and the other ſinking ever 
lince—Secrtb, 
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Then over thy bier, had each grateful eye wep t, 
And peace bleſs d the tomb, where thy aſhes had ſlept. 
Now, thy riches obtain'd with ſuch trouble and care, 
Are laviſhly ſquander'd away by thy heir, 3 J 65 
By him are employ d in the ſervice of vice, DES 


For whores, maſquerades, horſes, fidlers and dice. 


What, muſe, art thou gone? am I left in che lurch? 
With our wwor:hies, not mention the ſons of the church?! 
'Tis true Butler, Benſon, and Berkeley are dead, 370 
And well-natur'd Herring to Heav'n is fled : 285 
Yet , and c on earth ſtill remain, 

And worthy old H—/— is religious and plain, 

O thou, whoſe philanthropy ne'er was confin'd, 

But beams like the fan upon all human-kind, 375 
Forgive the low muſe, fond thy virtues to praiſe;. 

That a poor wreath of ivy, would add to thy bays! 


What a few have we fung, and yet thouſands remain, 
But hark ! the muſe anſwers, © I'm not in the yein.” 


Here 


Line 370.] Butler, Benſon, Berkeley, three prelates eminent for their 
exemplary lives, charity and hoſpitality. It is needleſs to mention the 
the late arch-biſhop of Canterbury. For a complete character of the 
reverend doctor Hales, ſee the Temple of Virtue, a Dream, by Mr. Fordyce. 
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N The taſk is eternal deſiſt and be wiſe.” 


e Write as faſt as we will, ſtill new wortbies ariſe, 


Here our ſtrains then we'll cloſe, here our labour ſhall ceaſe, 
And thou and the poet ſhall both ſleep in peace. 
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